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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE follmoing Larter and Piſtſeript will 
beſt explain their objefF and tendency ; and, 
therefore, the Author ſubmits them, without 
any previous comment, to the judgment of his 
readers. The former was firſt ſent to the 
Printer of the Diary, and intended for publi- 
cation in that paper, on the day of the Anni- 
verſary; but owing to its length, it was neceſ= 
ſarily reduced into detached portions, which 
were ſucceſſively inſerted. Since its publica- 
- tion in that form, ſeveral friends of the at- 
thor, zealous for the government, and attached 
| to the conſtitution of this country, adviſed 
him to collect the divided paſſages, and pre- 
ſent them to the people in the following ſhape, 
concetving that the principles it ſupports, and 
the doctrines it inculcates, might render it uſe- 
ful at this critical period, when certain reſt- 
leſs ſpirits are endeavouring, with malicious 
induſtry, to undermine the eftabliſhed foun- 
dations of legitimate ſociety, and ſubſtitute 4 
wild ſpirit of popular enthuſiaſm, as well as 
impracticable theories of political equality. 
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Page 11, line 4 ' from the bottom for general revelation, 

read genuine revelation. 

Pave 18, line 5 from the bottom, for uniformity, ns 
conformity. 

Page 24, line 12, for reputable, read reſpectable. 

Page 43, line 13 and 14, inſtead of becomes, read . 


7 0" 44» line 7,reada * faction. 
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' ANNIVERSARY OF THE REVOLUTION 
| | IN FRANGE, Sc. 


1 . 2 
GENTLEMEN, 


Living as I do in a ſituation 
remote from public life, and neither 
having had, nor wiſhing to have any 
communication with your Society, 
great was my ſurprize at the receipt 
of a printed letter, by the poſt, bear- 
ing the ſtamp of your authority, to 
invite me to join the friends liberty, 
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in London, to celebrate an event in 


France, in which we had no concern, 


unleſs it is that of painful ſympathy; 


an event, 'whoſe prominent features are 
thoſe of anarchy, cruelty, injuſtice, and 
the moſt violent paroxyſm of popular 
frenzy and infatuation that ever afflicted 
a body politic; an event too, fraught 
with the moſt direful and diſaſtrous 
conſequences. 

The emancipation of a people from 
tyranny and deſpotiſm, under prudent and 
falutary reſtrictions, muſt, indeed, be 
a ſubject of gratulation and joy to every 
generous Briton : But tyranny and deſ- 
potiſm have not ceaſed their operation 


in France. That arbitrary power, lately 


in the hands of a humane individual, 
who had, during his impriſonment, for- 
gotten his own misfortunes in the con- 
templation of thoſe of his ſubjects, and 


had evinced the greateſt tenderneſs for 


their happineſs; that deſpotic power, 
which he inherited from his anceſtors, 
is uſurped by a legion of tyrants. The 


laſt 
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laſt ſtate of that devoted nation muſt be 
worſe than the fitſt. 

The Revolution in France, then, 
cannot be a ſubject of preſent exultation. 
In the annals of nations, there never 
has occurred an event, portentous of 
greater calamities and bloodſhed. 

Can it be ſuppoſed that a Prince ſo 
powerfully allied, yet treated with fe- 
rocious indignity; that Peers degraded 
from their hereditary rights ; that a 
Clergy plundered of their revenues ; will 
ſubmit, unreſiſtingly, to the levelling 
hand of rebellion, violence, ſacrilege, and 
injuſtice. | 

The alienation of the revenues of re- 
ligious eſtabliſhments, which have a 


ſanction of right from the authority of 


God, and the moſt ancient uſages— 
revenues that have proceeded from the 
commendable munificence of pious in- 
dividuals ; their alienation, I ſay, is the 


greateſt poſſible outrage and encroach- 


ment on the boaſted rights of men and 
Chriſtians, and muſt terminate in the 
B 2 ſubverſion 


CS I 
ſubverſion of order and decency ; nay, 
of the very exiſtence of religion, the 
foundation of all government. 

Twenty-five millions of people in a 
ſtate of anarchy; a royal family im- 
priſoned, and inſulted, awaiting in 
dread ſuſpence the patriotic miniſters of 
geath! Britons! Is this a ſubject of 
exultation? It can be an object of de- 
light only to unfeeling barbarians ! 

The printed letter I allude. to is 
pregnant with deep deſign, perfidy, and 
danger. I ſpurned the ſeditious ſum- 
mons with that indignation it deſerved. 

I am aware of the diſadvantages 
ariſing to a man in private life from 
interfering in the diſcuſſion of public 
topics. Offence muſt be ſuppoſed, 
where none is intended. oo 

At a juncture like the preſent, how- 
ever, the mirror of faction muſt be held 
up to the public eye, that its deformity 
may be diſcerned, and its views fruſe 
trated, 
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The political horizon of this country 
wears a gloomy aſpect; its elements are 
in a ſtate of fermentation. It behoves 
| every friend to his King and country, 
to ſound the alarm of danger from the 
impending ſtorm, that they may guard 
againſt its conſequence. 

It is ſuggeſted, that your Society i is 
hoſtile to our happy Conſtitution- I 
have no doubt on the ſubject. | 

Many abſurd principles concerning 
Government have of late been diſſemi- 
nated with unuſual induſtry from @ cer- 
tain ſource. Every engine is in motion, 
every machination employed to inſtil 
groundleſs fears and jealouſies into the 
people, to unſettle the minds of the 
credulous and ignorant, to diſturb the 
public peace, and to overwhelm the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of Government in 
confuſion and diſorder. The moſt li- 
centious paragraphs iſſue forth from 
certain abandoned and republican prints, 
to fan the embers of civil diſcord, un- 
qualified in terms of ſedition. Turbulent 
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and impatient of controul—jealous of 
rivals, and affecting the honourable 
love of liberty, you form confederacies 
to ſtrengthen your intereſt, to augment 
your numbers. | 

Your language is,—** Come caſt in 
thy lot among us, let us have one purſe; 
we ſhall find all precious ſubſtance; 
we ſhall adorn our houſes with ſpoil.” 
Of the C/-rgy and t59/e in poxver, you 


ſeem to ſay, 7heſe are the Heirs; come 


let us kill them and ſeize on their inhe- 
ritance.” Such is the manifeſt object and 
tendency of your intrigues, perſuaſions, 
and cabals. | 
I would not be underſtood to ſpeak 
to the prejudice of the oppoſition in 
general. There are men among them 
of talents and integrity, of public vir- 
tue, and elevated rank, Right ſorry 
am I to ſay, however, that diſingenuous 


artifices, the reſult of envy and diſap- 


pointment, proceed from the party, 
and, too palpable not to be diſcerned, 
are uſed to ſully the popularity of an 

A2 dminiſ- 
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adminiſtration, which, in my humble 
opinion, have a ſtrong claim on the 
gratitude of their countrymen, 

I truſt, that, however envy may fret, 
faction ſtorm, and malice accuſe, they 


will have ſupport and fortitude ſufficient 


to promote the good of the public, pre- 
ſerve its tranquillity, ſecure the proſ- 
perity of the Church, and maintain a 
rational ſyſtem of civil and reli gien 
liberty. 

To ſpeak plain, I can conſider your 
Socicty in no other light than as agents 
of a diſappointed faction, of the ſubtlety 
of the Difſenters, and of Gallic policy 
and fineſſe. 

You want to impreſs the body of the 
public with the opinion, that to re- 
move particular individuals from the 
public adminiſtration, and to re-place 
them with your friends, would be a 
certain meaſure to enſure the moſt eſ- 
ſential national advantages; forgetting, 


that thoſe who now complain of the ex- 
orbitant power of adminiſtration, when 


it 


1 
in office not only experience, but ſanc- 
tion the abſolute neceſſity of influence 
to give effect to the eſſential meaſures 
of Government. | 
Monteſquieu is of opinion, that fac- 
tions are neceſſary to a free Government. 
In order to judge of their utility or dan- 
ger, we ſhould aſcertain their object. 
I ſcruple not to own, if they proceed 
from freedom of opinion, and aim at 
the public welfare, they are ſalutary 
and I am equally bold to fay, if their 


ſource is ſelfiſh intereſt (Is it not now 
fo?) they are dangerous and deſtructive. 


The loudeſt advocates for liberty in 
theory, are the greateſt tyrants in prac- 


tice. That which conſtitutes a patriot 
in a /ubjef, in a King creates a tyrant. 


I appeal to experience in our own | 


country. 
The wretched ſtate of anarchy to 
which this nation was reduced at the 
period of Cromwellian uſurpation, 
ſhould be a warning to all querulous 
innovators, and to the community at 


large. 
Did 
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Did civil and religious liberty prevail 

on the abolition of monarchy and epiſ- 
copal government ? Was there a greater 
liberty of conſcience? No! National 
citizens were oppreſſed. The /uperior 

fe condemned the toleration not mere- 
ly of the national church, but even of 
its e ee as unchriſtian. 

En quo diſcordia cives 

Perduxit mi iſeror. 

| At a juncture when the public 
tranquillity is attempted to be diſturbed, 
private conſiderations ſhould be ſacri- 
ficed to the public weal; and Clergy as 
well as Laity, being alike citizens of 
the ſtite, ſhould dare to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of loyalty, and unite their endea- 
vours to preſerve the national peace. 

I have been bold to ſay, that your 
Society were dupes to a turbulent and 
ambitious faction; to the ſubtlety of 
an heterogeneous body of diſcontented 
and aſpiring ſeparatiſts, to Gallic per- 
_ and fineſſe. 
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in office not only experience, but ſancs 
tion the abſolute neceſſity of influence 
to give effect to the eſſential meaſures 
of Government. 


Monteſquieu is of opinion, that fac- 
tions are neceſſary to a free Government. 


In order to judge of their utility or dan- 


ger, we ſhould aſcertain their object. 
T ſeruple not to own, if they proceed 
from freedom of opinion, and aim at 
the public welfare, they are ſalutary— 
and I am equally bold to fay, if their 
ſource is ſelfiſh intereſt (Is it not ow 
fo?) they are dangerous and deſtructive. 


The loudeſt advocates for liberty in 


theory, are the greateſt tyrants in prac- 
tice. That which conſtitutes a patriot 
in a ſubjef?, in a King creates a tyrant. 


I appeal to experience in our own _ 


country. 
The wretched ſtate of anarchy to 


which this nation was reduced at the 
period of Cromwellian uſurpation, 
ſhould be a warning to all querulous 
innovators, and to the community at 
large. 


Did 
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Did civil and religious liberty prevail 
on the abolition of monarchy and epiſ- 
copal government? Was there a greater 
liberty of conſcience? No! National 
citizens were oppreſſed. The /uperior 


ſe condemned the toleration not mere- 


ly of the national church, but even of 
its fellow ſectaries as unchriſtian. 
En quo diſcordia cives 
Perduxit miſeros. 
At a juncture when the public 
tranquillity is attempted to be diſturbed, 
private conſiderations ſhould be ſacri- 
ficed to the public weal; and Clergy as 
well as Laity; being alike citizens of 
the ſtite, ſhould dare to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of loyalty, and unite their endea- 
vours to preſerve the national peace. 

1 have been bold to ſay, that your 
Society were dupes to a turbulent and 
ambitious faction; to the ſubtlety of 
an heterogeneous body of diſcontented 
and aſpiring ſeparatiſts, to Gallic per- 
fidy and fineſſe. 
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The tranſactions of a dark period in 
the political occurrences of this country, 
will impreſs an indelible memorial, re- 
plete with horror and deteſtation, on the 
minds of Engliſhmen to the lateſt poſ- 
terity. 

It is here to be obſerved, that theſe 
nefarious and diabolical tranſactions 
originated, from the wily machinations 
of ſpuricus patriotiſm. The leading 
actors in this tragic ſcene profeſſed a 
wonderful zeal for religion and liberty ! 
but their patriotiſin was ambition, and 
their gadlingſi— gain! The confederated 
ſons of Belial—parricides and relentleſs 
oppreſſors, while they aſſaſſinated the 
King, murdered the conſtitution. 

The manager upon this bloody thea- 
tre (the principles of whoſe adherents 
were congenial with his own) in his 
proud patlion for the Lord's cauſe (what 
impious and execrable hypocriſy!) was 
not unmindful of his nn, but uſurped 
a power more arbitrary and tyrannical, 
than a Britiſh Monarch ever poſſeſſed. 

O Liberty ! 


1 
O Liberty ! Goddeſs of Engliſhmen's 
adoration! how art thou abuſed and 
proftituted to the vileſt purpoſes ! The 
ſanction of thy ſacred name is applied 
to principles and meaſures fraught with 
thy own deſtruction, tending to deprive 
thee of thy ancient inheritance, and to 
baniſh thee from thy favourite land ! 
And Religion, too ! that angel of peace 
and good-will among men, is perverted, 
and rendered an unſeemly cauſe of ſtrife 
and contention, of anarchy and diſ- 
order, 

If we trace rebellion Bom the grand 
author and parent of it (viz. the Devil} 
to the little ſectaries and republicans of 
our own time, we ſhall find that all 
mutinies, inſurrections, conſpiracies and 
diſturbances, have generally proceeded 
from erroneous and diſtorted notions in 
religion. 

Where general revelation (retained 
and profeſſed with peculiar purity in 
the Church of England, whoſe articles 
bf faith are approved by the generality 

C2 of 
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of Diſſenters) where revelation, I ſay, 
has not been perverted by deſigning and 
politic men, the nation has been united, 
and our Sovereigns made happy, by the 
untainted loyalty and obedience of their 


ſubjets, 4 


Falſe notions of religion and liberty 


inſpire the moſt atrocious actions. A 


deſpotic monarch is to be deprecated by 


every friend of liberty; but from tumul- 


tuous freedom, good Providence deliver 
. r 

In a free government there muſt, of 
neceſſity, be oppoſite and contending 
parties. Power and Jucrative employ- 


ments are objects of ſolicitude and ſtrife. 


Places are not ſo numerous as claimants. 
From diſappointed and unſatisfied ava- 
rice and ambition, the ſpirit of a ſelfiſh 
faction grows impatient. Political 
uproar begins,. Every artifice is ene 
ployed to obſtruct miniſterial meaſures, 
and to diſtreſs government. | 
We have heard of a deſperado, that, 
from miſguided zeal, meditated the ex- 
3 tirpation, 
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tirpation of King, Lords, and Commons, 
in a ſummary way, at the riſk of his 
own perſonal ſafety. There may be 
thoſe, who, from competition and envy 
would compaſs the deſtruction of their 
country, though they ſuffered in the 
general wreck, But 7Zheir meaſures 
muſt be progreſſive and more ſubtle, 
and wear the appearance at leaſt of 
popular tendency. 

Hence a faction muſt conciliate the 
attachment of thoſe who have every 
thing to gain, but nothing to loſe. 
The French Revolution ſeems to be an 


event propitious ta their views; it 


yields a plaulible pretence for a new ar- 
rangement of things, As if that fickle 


and volatile nation were infallible. 


The doctrine that brings their ſupe- 
riors down to their awn level, in rank 
and circumſtances, will be greedily 
embraced by thoſe who have neither 
merit to raiſe them into elevated ſtations 
and public confidence, or diligence to 
attain conveniencies and importance 

from 
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from the acquiſitions of induſtry; nor 
yet even prudence and economy to pre- 
ſerve that property which they inherit 
from their anceſtors. 8 

There is another deſcription of men 
whoſe circumſtances may not be ſo 
deſperate, but who, notwithſtanding, 
would avail themſelves of an opportu- 
nity to force their way into power and 


emolument in Church and State ; men 


excluded from confidential ſituations, 
from woeful experience of their avowed 
hoſtility to government. 

But the zealous advocates for perfect 
religious liberty attack us with this tri- 
umphant queſtion :— What has Govern- 
ment to do with men's religion ? I reply 
by propoſing another queſtion — Do 
not certain religious opinions influence 
political conduct, and militate againſt 


government? Beyond a doubt! There 


are men among the Diſſenters, who 
poſſeſs ſo much moderation and wiſdom, 
as to with no alteration in the preſent 


ſyſtem of government, who admit the 


neceſſity 
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neceſſity of a national religious eſta 
bliſhment to preſerve purity and uni- 
formity in religion; to promote due 
| ſubordination, the eſſence of ſociety; 
to enjoin obedience to legal governors 
as a moral duty, and in conformity to 
the example of Our Saviour, and the 
worthies who bore his ſacred com- 
miſſion. They acknowledge that the 
members of the Church of England are 
the only friends to univerſal toleration, 
who make no diſcrimination of ſects in 
the line of buſineſs, who are as ready 
to encourage an honeſt Diſſenter as any 
of their own profeſſion. Examine the 
large catalogue of ſectaries, and point 
out one ſo ſuperior to narrow prejudice. 

The vehemence of oppoſition from 
the Diſſenters to extend toleration to 
Papiſts, recoils upon themſelves. The 
tenets of both perſuaſions are alike re- 
pugnant to the principles of govern- 
ment. Thole reſtrictions, the cauſe of 
ſuch heavy complaints, their tumultu- 
ous exceſſes have provoked; reſtraints 
that 


1 


that are not merely ſalutary, but of - 


eternal and indiſpenſible neceſſity for 
the ſafety of our excellent conſtitution: 

Let us obſerve a few characteriſtic 
traits in our modern Reformers. The 
firſt champion in rank and talents for 
an indiſcriminate religious liberty, ſome 
people are ready to ſay, has no predi- 


lection for any mode of worſhip in par- 


ticular. This is, however, no man's 
concern but his own. I have long been 
in the habit of contemplating this poli- 


tical phenomenon with veneration and 


aſtoniſhment: His conduct, however, 
on the late attempt to repeal the Teſt 
Acts, and his repeated declaration, that 
„ the French Revolution was one of 
the moſt glorious fabricks ever raiſed 
by human integrity,” excites in me jea- 
louſy and fear. And if the ſentence 
above quoted really proceeded frem his 
own lips, I humbly conceive it to be 
an exception to his uſual correctneſs as 
an orator. This glorious Revolution is 
execrable rebellion; and the fabrick, a 

| vuiſion; 
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viſion; or reſembling, rather, the 
Tower of Babel; and the National 
Aſſembly, like its artificers, characte- 
riſed by chaos and confuſion, n 
and diſorder. 

With regard to the next champion, 
as he is now no more, I ſhall content 
myſelf with ſaying, that his principles 
are ſtill living, and his adherents nu- 
merous. It is well known how they 
are affected towards our civil and reli- 
gious policy. 

The laſt and not the aft in the liſt 
of Reformers, makes a great noiſe in 
the cauſe of turbulent patriotiſm. This 
demagogue ſtrikes at the very root of 
Chriſtianity, as well as our happy con- 
ſtitution. The man that is bold enough 
to deny the Godhead of our Saviour, 
and to hurl the King of Kings from the 
throne of the univerſe, may be pre- 
ſumed to entertain few ſcruples reſpect- 
ing the rights of an earthly monarch, 
his wicegerent. | 
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Shall we, O my countrymen ! con- 


fign the liberty of our conſciences and 
of our civil rights, to the diſpoſal and 
protection of ſuch men? 

Should I, upon this important ſub- 
ject, recite to you the conduct of our 
Saviour, of the Prophets, of the Apoſ- 
tles, of the primitive Chriſtians, and 
Martyrs, I muſt ranſack the Bible, 


and tranicribe a great part of antiquity. ' 


The uniform tenor of their conduct was 
obedience, ſubmiſſion, and fidelity, to 


their reſpective governments. 


The example of the Son of God 


ſhouid be particularly exhibited for our 
imitation. He was humble and reſpectful 
towards his ſuperiors in civil rank; a good 
ſubject to the Roman Emperor, though 
a a tyrant, to whole authority he paid all 
due deference, uniformity and ſubmiſ- 
fon. He never diſturbed the ſtate by 
factions and ſeditions, and even wrought 
a miracle to enable him to give tribute 
to whom tr. bute was due. 


Bluſh, 


4 


„ 
Bluſh, and be confounded, ye that 
profeſs his name; but act in contra- 
diction to his precepts and example ! 

The more religious men are, the 
greater advocates they will prove for 
government. This is allo exemplified 
in miriads of the beſt and wiſeſt of our 
anceſtors. In all ages of the world, 
thoſe who have been eminent for their 
piety, have been eminent for their loy- 
alty; the ſame principle that exacts 
their obedience to the Kiag of Heaven, 
determines their ſubjection to his vices 
| erent on earth. 

I contend, in defiance of all the argu- 
ments of our adverſaries, that there is 
an efſential reciprocity of dependance 
between church and ſtate, Without 
obedience and ſubmiſſion, no govern- 
ment can ſubſiſt, Religion enjoins 
obedience and ſubmiſſion to civil power, 
as a moral duty, with the awful ſanc- 
tion of future rewards and puniſhments ; 
religion, therefore, muſt be the only du- 
rable toundation of all civil government, 
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Henge Princes are ſaid to be its nurſing 
fathers, and it becomes their intereſt as 
well as duty to eſtabliſh and maintain 
a church whoſe doctrines are pure, 
whoſe rites correſpond with the ſolem- 
nity of divine worſhip, and whoſe 
miniſters are trained, by a long ſeries of 
laborious ſtudies, for the praper dichargs 
of its ſacred functions. 

There js a ſtriking analogy between 
the natural body and body politic, The 
eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual part of the 
conſtitution is its ſoul ; their violent ſe- 
paration as certainly infers the diffoly- 
tion of our government, as the diſ- 
junction of ſoul and body terminates 
natural life. 

The two intereſts of our religious and 
civil polity are to the ſtate, what the 
elements of fire and water are to the 
body, which united, cempoſle ; ſeparated, 
dettroy it. Let us then beware of po- 
Iitical quacks, who promiſe a ſovereign 
cure of our maladies, but defroy our 
207 Htutim. | | 
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What the voice of experience and the 
ſound policy of our anceſtors have 


joined together, let no man put aſunder. 


But it is ſaid, that the object of your 
meeting is to aboliſh the alliance be- 
tween theſe two friends. An enemy 
divided, becomes leſs formidable! Hoa 
far your views extend, it is difficult to 
divine; perhaps, it may not be known 
to yourielves. It is my opinion, that 


the generality of you are leſs principals, 
than puppets ſet in motion by an a u. 


Ble power. „ bs. 
Some are ready to think that your 
aſſociation originated, and is encouraged, 


on the other ide of the channel. Is it g 
poſſible that Engliſhmen can join in the 


meaſures of our natural enemies, to ſet 


us upon cutting each other's throats? 
Frenchmen ſtimulated the Americans 
to rebellion, and effected their ſepara- 


tion from their parent country for ever. 


It has ever been the diabolical and 
treacherous policy of- our eterflal ene- 
mies o weaken a rival kingdom, by 
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promoting its internal diſſentions; and 


notwithſtanding Gallic ſaith and perfidy 
are ſo notorious as to become prover- 
bial, we greedily catch at every lure 


they throw out to us, and reſemble the 


lamb deſcribed by the poet {not ſo much 
in innocence, as in want of foreſight) 
«© That licks the hand juſt raiſed tq 
ſhed its blood.” Our hiſtory has re, 
corded a fact, not inappoſite to the pre- 


ſent times, and which we ſhould always 


bear in mind. : 

In the rebellion againſt the Royal 
Martyr, it is an incontrovertible truth, 
that theDifſenters and Cardinal Richelicy 
of France, were always intriguing; both 
deſired a civil war ; the one to depreſs the 
great, and ſeize on the inheritance of 
the church ; the other, to humble the 
Kingdom. 1 

Feliciter is ſapit, qui alieno per: culo ſapit. 
PLAUT. 


Attend, O my countrymen ! to the 


object and tendency of this day's cele- 
brity. | 
Bat 
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But before I proceed, let us point a 
wiſtful glance at the envied fabric—the 
Conſtitution of England. In the con- 
templation of the harmony and ſymmetry 
of all its parts, my mind is filled with 
awe, reverence, and admiration, My 

heart glows with enthuſiaſm. Let me 
then, Gentlemen, rather exult in the 
glorious birth-right of a Briton, upon 
the baſis of wiſe laws and good order. 

This is an elevated ſubject for diſcuſ- 
fion, but the limits of a letter, which 
are already exceeded, will not admit of 
it, Monarchy, as it exiſts in England, 
is the firſt and moſt perfect of all go- 
vernments. It is the image of the di- 
vine ſupremacy. The conſtitution of 
this country is alſo the moſt finiſhed 
and accurate /y/tem of liberty, compatible 
with government. The kingly power, 
not. only bounded by juſt and equitable 

laws, but diſtinguiſhed by a willing 

 clemency and juſtice. The Sovereign, 

for genuine patriotiſm, for piety, for 
every virtue, public and private, ſocial 
and 


14% 
and domeſtic; as a Prince, and 43 4 
Cliriſtian, is equalled by few, excelled 
by none upon the face of the globe. 
guch an amiable character muſt ſurely 


endear him to our affections; conſecrate 


him to our veneration, and challenge 
our loyalty and allegiance. Abandoned 
by men, be the faction that will diſa 
turb the peace and ME: ha”. of Inch a 


0 


prince! 

The people, alſo, by their repreſen- 
tatives in Parliament, form a reputable 
and important branch of the legiſlature, 
by which they acquire a conſequence, 
nay, a majeſty in the-ſtate, which ſe- 
cures to them protection and reverence! 

The nobility conſtitute the other 
branch of the legiſlature, with diſtinct 
privileges and powers. Theſe privileges 
being always obnoxious to popular envy; 
of courſe in a free ſtate are always in 
danger. Conſiderable power muſt be 


ncceſſary for their preſer vation, and 


eſſentially requiſite for the ſafety of the 
Coaſtitution. The nobility having 


views 
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views and intereſts diſſimilar to thoſe of 
the Commons, they operate as mutual 
checks upon each other. Hence the 
ariſtocratic branch of the ſyſtem mode= 
rates the influence of prerogative, and 
reſtrains the encroaching enterprizes of 
the people. 

A critical period may not be far diſ- 
tant, when Englithmen will eſteem and 
revere the illuſtrious peerage of the 
realm, as the guardians of its Cunſtie 
tution. 5 

(In France, you think they have or- 
dered things better. What a glorious 
cauſe of exultation muſt the ſubject of 
your meeting be to our Engliſh No- 
bility !) 

Our political exiſtence demands that 
the reſpective conſtitutional powers of 
the three ſtates ſhould be poized in the 
niceſt equilibrium ; for if the balance of 
power preponderates in either ſcale, the 
Fabric falls and periſhes, 2 
The general object of a mixed go- 
vernment is the ſame, to avoid on the 
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done hand tyranny, and on the othe 
anarchy. | 
Jo form a proper eſtimate of the pre- 


ſent political ſituation of Government, 


ve muſt conſider the comparative 
ſtrength and weakneſs of the ſeveral 


parts of which our ſyſtem is compoſed, 


That our country is in a ſtate of de- 


clenſion from the zenith of its domeſtic 
happineſs and glory, I fear, eannot be 
denied. „ | | 
It is my humble opinion, however, 
that the cauſe does not proceed from 
Preregative, or from Mal-admini/tra- 
tion, which, I believe, on the contrary 
to be meritorious ; nor 1s any danger to 
be appretiended from that quarter; nor 
yet from the late extenſion of the Peer- 


age, which the circumſtances of the 


times made eſſentially neceſſary; and 


the meaſure reflects a luſtre on the 


ſound policy of the Miniſter. 

Every candid and impartial man 
muſt allow, notwithſtanding it has 
been lately aſſerted that the influence el 
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the Crown had increaſed, was increaſ. 
ing, and ought to be diminiſhed, that 
Government, by progreſſive ſteps, has 
been ſtrongly drawn towards democra- 
cy. The danger, then, is to be ex- 
pected from the miſapplication of thoſe 
abuſed and indefinite . wh Liberty,” 
and the People.” 

The queſtion is not what right we 
have to liberty, but what degree of it 
is compatible with our political welfare? 
It is the wildeſt and moft extrayagant 
abfurdity to reafon from ſuppoſed natu- 
ral rights. The natural ſtate of man is 
by no means a ſtate of independance, but 
that of ſubordination. Man is obliged 
to ſubmit to the conſtitution and laws 
of that country in which he reſides, and 
is juſtly hanged, for refractorineſs and 
diſobedience, 

What prepoſterous abſurdities ariſe 
from reaſoning from ſpeculative princi- 
ples, as is the caſe in France, without 
attending to practicability and experi- 
ence. It is the united voice of reaſon 
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and of experience, that liberty in exceſs 
accomplithes its own deſtruction. 
An exceſs of liberty, or in other 


' words, an exceſs of popular power, pro. 


duces anarchy, and muſt ever be the 
bane of ſuch a Government as our's. 


The Roman conſtitution periſhed under 


the ſurpation of the people. The ex- 
tenſion of democratic power may Pro- 
duce, F not Limely prevented, a ſimilar 
diſſolution in Britain; but, be it obſerved, 
not from any corruption of the legiſla- 
tive body, but from the general cor- 
ruption of the people. | 
Secing then that the balance of power, 
preponderates in the popular ſcale; ; 
ſeeing that private and public ſolicita- 
tions are urged with unremitting induſ- 


try; and inflammatory pamphlets, pa- 


ragraphs, and ſpeeches, are obtruded 
upon the public with more than Jeſuiti- 
cal zeal and artifice, to gain converts 
co the cauſe of delufive patriotiſin ; lee- 
ing that a body of citizens dare aſſemble 


in the very heart of the metropolis, to 
celebrate 


{ 9 ) 

celebrate what they inſidiouſſy call 3 
Glorious Revolution, a Revolution 
whoſe glorious circumſtances are thoſe 
of haying exterminated monarchy; of 
having depriyed' the Nobility of their 
birth-rights ; of having, with impious 
ſacrilege, plundered and impoveriſhed 
the Clergy, who have as inalienable a 
right to their reſpective portions of the 
atrimony of the Church, 28 any indivi- 
dual of the National Aſſembly, that 
has any, to his private property. 

What are we to infer, then, from the 
avowed deſigns of a certain Society? 
Whether t they aſſemble by ſound of 
trumpet, or by the circulation of print- 
ed letters; whether in St. George's £ 
Fields, or at. the Crown and Anchor; 
in the latter indeed, the fumes of wine 
may incite greater tumults; otherwiſe, 
I can ſee no difference - WMhat are we 
to conclude from thcir celign? What, 
but that the Parliament of England 
might become a National Aſſembly; 
1 kingly pores might be reduced to 
8 a non- 
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a non- entity; and the ſacred perſon of 
Majeſty, perhaps impriſoned, vilified, 
inſulted, and abaſed; that the patri- 


mony of the church might become 


the patrimony of * the people?” that 
there might be an indiſcriminate acceſs 


to places of profit and public confidence, 
regardleſs of requrfite qualifications ; that 


the moſt obſcure mechanics in Spital- 
Fields, or the purlieus of St. Giles's, 


might hold an equal rank with the moſt 


elevated characters in Chriſtendom ; 
in ſhort, that all external diſtinctions 
be abrogated, all ſubordination ceaſe, 
and anarchy and confuſion rei 80 tri 
umphant! | 


Such a levelling ſcheme * dry | 


up the ſource of emulation. Ignorance 
and ſloth would ſuperſede genius and 


induſtry. The reign of monarchy, of 


fcience, and of literature, would be in- 
gulphed together i in ſo glorious a Revo- 
lution. 


Away 
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Away with ſuch an extravagant ſups 
poſition. While parental affection and 
regard for the happineſs and comfort of 
their deſcendants glow in Britiſh hearts; 
while relatives with to tranſmit to rela- 
tives the fruits of their induſtry, and 
the honours which the gratitude of their 
country has conferred upon them for 
eminent public ſervices ; while the love 
of property, order, and liberty, is not 
extinct among us; and reaſon is not ab- 
ſorbed in madneſs and ſtupidity ; the 
ſtability of the inimitable fabric of our 
conſtitution will reſemble the rocky 
barriers of our ſhores, againſt which 
the billows of faction may ſtorm and 
roar, but, like the boiſterous element 
under our cliffs, muſt retreat murmuring 
from the fruitleſs conflict. 

Britiſh ground has already been too 
much ſteeped with Britiſh blood, Po- 
licy and true wiſdom will guard againſt 
even poſſible events of danger and ſan- 


guinary ſtrife. 
N 4 Where 


1 
There is a certain ſympathy in tlie 
human lyſtem, which, actuated by con- 
geniality of ſentiment, diſpoſes the 
paſſions to be excited to a dangerous 
degree of fury, which, like the ho- 
mogeneous nature of combuſtible ingre- 
dients, a ſpark will kindle, and the 
expl:/ion will be proportionate to theit 

reſpective accumulation. : 
Diſloyalty is ever timid in its begin- 
ning. From lenity and connivance it 
grows bold and gathers progreſſive 
ſtrength. Hence the neceſſity of pre- 
caution to diſcountenance and repreſs 
tumultuous aſſociations at their com- 
mencement. If checked in time, they 
ſhrink like ſelf- convicted criminals, 
before the reſolute arm of juſtice; and 

ignobly fiak into oblivion. 

| I beg leave, with the greateſt defe- 
rence, to lay before the public only a 
few remarks more: for to them the 
tenor of this letter is particularly ad- 
dreſſed. | 
A levelling 


„ 

A levelling principle, which would 
ſeem to be the principle of the times, 
has a wonderful influence upon the 
paſſions of the people. Its tendency 
is to incite them to GLORIOUS enter- 
Prizes. ES 
When they are told, that men are 
born free and equal; and yet they them- 
ſelves are opprefled with poverty, and 
condemned to labour, while they be- 
hold their ſuperiors enjoy eaſe, and all 
the pomps and luxuries of life; when 
they are told that all government is de- 
rived from the peopl= (which by the 
bye is a problematical poſition) and that 
te the people” have a right to redreſs 
the ſuppoſed grievances in Church and 
State; as well as thoſe which in their 
chimerical notions reſult from the 
uſurped ſuperiority in rank and afflu- 
ence, and the {laviſhneſs of ſubordina- 
tion; little perſuaſion will ſuffice to 
rouſe them to the attempt of reſtaring 
the invaded rights of man by violence and 
hjuſtice, by rapin? and blacdſbed. 

| F Bui 
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But whom do our modern dema- 
gagues diſtinguiſh by the term“ the 
people?” Not the hereditary Peers of 
the realm; they are creatures of the 
Crown: Not the repreſentatives of this 
very people in parliament; for they 
barter their conſtituents: Not the paſ- 


tors of the Church; they monopolize 


the loaves and fiſhes: Neither the ma- 
giſtrates, who are the guardians of the 
public ſafety; nor yet the poſſeſſors of 
landed property, the opulent ſtock- 
holder, nor the wealthy merchant :;— 
They ate, forſooth, tools of power; 
becauſe they have a ate in the country 
and wiſh to preſerve it. 

Who then are to be our Solons and 
Lycurguſes? Who ?—The reformers of 
the ſtate lovers of their country 
patriots! A London Mob ! conſiſting of 
free-hooters and aſſaſſins, that in my- 
riads infeſt the metropolis, and aſſemble 
on public occaſions in the cauſe of Li- 
berty to plunder ! Theſe are the men 
that determine the popular eſtimation 
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of ſtateſmen, and whoſe voice is the 
ſuppoſed echo of the collective voice of 
the community at large. 

The defenders of our liberties arc. to 
be thoſe who only regard the liberty of 
depredation.— The protectors of our 
properties—thoſe—who have none of 
their own to defend, but whoſe ob- 
ject is to gain as much as they can 
trom the general wreck. 

We have long been free and unmo- 
leſted in our legal rights and immuni- 
ties, without 3 without in- 
fringement. | 

'I would not forbode evil to my 
country. I am confident, in the 
words of a real and diſtinguiſhed pe- 
triot, and an honour to human na- 


ture, that he bady is ſound, © though 
ſome of its members are mnfeet ted.” 


I have obſerved that an increaſe of 
power is thrown into the popular ſcale. 
Unleſs public virtue and the friends of 
the conſtitution interfere to control the 
efforts of an aſpiring faction, and a tu- 

F 2 multucus 


„ 
multuous rabble—Unleſs thoſe ſhould 
interpoſe, whoſe proper duty and pecu- 
liar intereſt it is, to reſiſt the increaſing 
torrent of popular phrenzy, the Con- 
ſtitution will be endangered; I will not 
ſay deſtroyed. 
In the eſtabliſhment, I truſt, every 
cauſe of complaint, if there exiſts any, 
will be ſeaſnably removed. In the 
State I know of none. The patrimony 
of the Church is a facred truſt, veſted. 
in thoſe who enjoy it; particularly its 
rulers and dignitaries, who ovght to 
tranſmit its revenues unimpaired to their 
ſucceſſors. We have ſeen how they 
have managed things in France. While 
we avoid the rock on which the Gallic 
Church was ſhip-wrecked, the Sons of 
the Church of England, I mean its 
Lay-Sons, the Clergy naturally, and 
the Friends of the Conſtitution of courſe, 
w:ll never deſert her but with the ex- 
tinction of their lives. 
It is to the Temporal in conjunction 
with the Spiritual Peers that we are to 
| look 
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look up, to reſtore the proper tone and 
due equipoize to the State; and to pre- 
ſerve it from the Gallic contagion. 

I do not know what the perſonal me- 
rits of the French Nobility were, nor 
| thoſe of their anceſtors. Of this I am 
confident, that the body of the Peerage 
in this kingdom, with reſpect to illuſ- 
trious deſcent, and perſonal worth, are 
the brighteſt ornaments in the annals of 
the moſt renowned States, from the 
earlicſt ages of the world, 

Our Biſhops, too, are men raiſed to 
their high ſtations from the purity of 
their manners, the profundity of their 
erudition, their loyalty to their King, 
and their eminent zeal and exertions in 
cauſe of their divine Maſter. 

If, my Lords, and my fellow-citi- 
Zens, we ſhew the ſame indefatigable 
_ zealand induſtry; if we labour to defend, 
as our adverſaries do, to ruin our excel- 
lent Conſtitution ; neither the united 
efforts of the National AſemBly in 
France, of their friends in England, no, 

not 
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not the gates of hell, ſhall prevail againſt 
It. 

The intereſting nature of my ſubject 
led me imperceptibly very far beyond 
the bounds I at firſt propoſed to this 
letter. I have to apologize to a candid 
public for taking up ſo much room in a 
print ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for its 
reſources of much more important in- 
formation, and more intereſting enter- 
tainment. I muſt alſa expreſs my 
acknowledgment to the Proprietor of 
the Diary for his ready inſertion of the 
ſentiments of an obſcure individual, 
who has nothing to recommend them 
to the public attention, but their being 
the heart-felt effuſions of his loyalty 


to his King, and of his attachment to 


the Conſtitution of his Country. 
With regard to you, Gentlemen, I 
beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf 
A Difjenter from your Society, but 
your fincere well-wiſher as indi- 
vidual peaceful Citizens, 


RICE HUGHES. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


THOUGH the author of the fore- 
going letter has combated, in a curſory 
manner, the principles maintained by 
the friends of the Gallic Revolution in 
this country ; yet, as an addreſs and de- 
claration has been recently publiſhed by 
an adjourned meeting of theſe men at 
the Thatched-houſe Tavern, he thinks it 
a duty incumbent upon him to beſtow 
a few moments upon the ſubject of that 
declaration, merely for the purpoſe of 
noticing what appears to be of the moſt 
inſidious, miſchievous, and alarming 
complexion. 

At a period when ſo many more able 
writers have ſtood forth in the defence 
of the Engliſh Conſtitution, the author 
of theſe ſtrictures expects to be reckoned 
arrogant and aſſuming ; to be ſtigma- 
tizcd as the friend of ariſtocratic rule, or 
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regal tyranny. Conſcious of the inte- 
grity of his intentions, he will ſpeak 
his opinion, unawed by the frowns and 
criticiſms of thoſe whoſe views aim to 
inflame factions, and to introduce a 
ſcene of lawleſs confuſion in the ſtate. 

The ſaid addreſs is inflammatory and 
bombaſtic. It begins with complaints 
of * wilful miſrepreſentations of their 
principles and motives, ** by the parti- 
Zans of arbitrary power, and the advo- 
cates of Court-government.” Thus 
in the firſt inſtance, theſe demagogues 
oppoſe themſelves to the friends of legal 
monarchy! Their language ſuppoſes 
the exiſtence of arbitrary ſway in Bri- 
tain, whoſe glory is—a regular and 
equitable ſyſtem of freedom. It breathes, 
nay, avows a diſaffection to Court- 
government. 

Alluaing to the Revolution in France, 
they ſay, © We rejoice in the proſpect 
which ſuch a magnificent example opens 
to the world” To England of courſe, 
« The French have laid the axe to the 

root 


6 

root of tyranny,” (that is to fay, of 
Court-government) have levelled all 
ranks, and extinguiſhed all ſubordina- 
tion. They have bound their King 
with chains, and their Nobles with fet= 
ters of iron.” Such is the magnificent 
example which 1s preſumed to gladden 
the world, and is held up for our imi- 
tation. | 

The French are ſaid to be © erefting 
« government on the ſacred hereditary 
* rights of man.—Rights which ap- 
« pertain to all, and not to any one 
** more than to another.“ : 

Twenty five millions of people, poſ- 
ſeſſed of equal rights to conſtitute and 
eſtabliſh ſuch government as beſt ac- 
cerds with the diſpoſition, intereſt, and 
ideal happineſs of each individual. 

The legiſlative power, no doubt, ori- 
ginally emanated from the people. To 
deliberate upon national affairs in the 
aggregate is impracticable. The people 
being unfit to diſcuſs public affairs, they 
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mult act by their repreſentatives, what 
they cannot act by themſelves. 
According to the principles propoſed 
in the paper which is the ſubject of the 
preſent animadverſions, the poor and 
unlettered mechanic has an equal right 
to ſenatorial eligibility with thoſe who 
are moſt diſtinguiſhed for their ſuperior 
wiſdom and property in the State. 
Here it ſhould be remarked, if the latter 
who poſſeſs the pre-eminence of birth, 
riches and honors, were confounded with 
the common people, and to have only 
the weight of a tingle vote, like the reſt, 
the common liberty would be their fla- 
very; and the former, who conſtitute the 
bulk of the people, and who have nei- 
ther property nor principles, would 
have the popular reſolutions in their fa- 
vour. The moſt perfect equality of 


rights can never exclude the aſcendancy 


of ſuperior minds; and in no ſociety are 


men claſſed without external diſtinctions. 
The whole body of the nation muſt be 
adviſed by the moſt reſpectable mem- 

bers 
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bers of it, and their ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture ought to be proportioned to the 
intereſt they have in the general ſecurity 
of the State. Power and property are, 
and bought to be, inſeparable. 

In the firſt inſtance of political acts, 
the conſtituents elect delegates. The 
majority impoſe a repreſentative upon 
the minority. The national deputation 
aſſemble to lay the foundation, and to 
rear the ſuperſtructure of government. 
An aſſembly, which, inſtead of that dig- 
nity and freedom of debate which be- 
comes the grand Council of a great na- 
tion, is characterized by levity, and the 
tumults of licentiouſneſs. 

The majority form a government, 
and frame laws binding on the minori- 
ty, which, having an inherent indefea- 
ſible right to exerciſe their own judg- 
ment and option, becauſe they would 
not approve, they would not aſſent to. 
In the name of common ſenſe, what 
becomes of the ſacred hereditary rights 


of man? Rights which appertain to a//, 
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and not to any one more than te 
another . 

This ſhews the abſurdities of propoſi- 
tions drawn from ſpeculative principles, 
without conſidering practicability and 
experience. But to What lengths will 
not a deſperate proceed? To create anar- 
chy at all events, they would bewilder 
the nation in the labyrinth of mataphy- 
ſical theorics, and political ſpecula- 
tions. ns 

« We know of no human authority 
„ ſuperior to that of a whole nation. 
This was penned in the plenitude of 
wiſdom and philoſophy! Had not the 
Addreſs borne the name of a perſon re- 
cognized in the literary world of poli- 
Zics, but a name eraſed from the liſts 
of all parties, till a recent opportunity 
to create miſchief required talents and 
ingenuity, which the heads of the party 
would not, dare openly to exerciſe and 
avow, and which few of them poſſeſſed 
in quality and degree better adapted to 
promote their common cauſc---Had it 

not 
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not a direct tendency to poiſon the minds 
of the people by artful and malicious in- 
ſinuations, it would have been equally 
below criticiſm or refutation. For there 
is a wide difference between the remon- 
ſtrances of reaſon, and the inſults of 
malice and envy, and the ſplenetic ebul- 
litions of an intriguing and deſperate 
faction. 1 es 
If, for argument's ſake, we ſuppoſe 
that a whole nation, with one heart, 
with one mind, with one voice, which 
is morally impoſſi ble, renovated or 
compoſed any form of a political con- 
ſtitution, where would be a cauſe of re- 
ſiſtance? Unanimity precludes a colli- 
ſion of intereſts, or a competition of au- 
thority. Hence equal indefeaſible rights, 
become a phantom, that can only exiſt 
in the diſordered brains of unprincipled 
republicans. 
We are immediately intereſted in 
this revolution.” Intrigue and ambition 
are vices repreſented to be inſeparable 
from Court and Court- government. 
« The French have conquered for us as 


well 


( 46 ) 
well as for themſelves.” For“ that 
Court exiſts now no longer.” The French 
royalty is levelled by the fatal inſtru- 
ment of democracy, as a tree falls 
whoſe roots the axe has ſevered. The 
French having given us this magnifi- 
cent example, ds revolution concerns 
us immediately. Bu: they have not yet 
conquered for the party. While En- 
gliſhmen are ſenſible of the bleſſings of 
2 mild government, of peace and tran- 
quillity, of the ſafety and ſecurity of 
their perſons and property, and of the 
moſt tubſtantial freedom ever yet enjoy- 
ed by man, they never ſhall conquer 
for thoſe ungrateful few, who pre- 
ſumptuouſly perſonate the whole king- 
doin by adopting the plural pronouns 

of Fez and Us. 
Ve ſerpents, ye generation of vi- 
pers, that would infuſe deadly poiſon 
into the boſom of that country that 
cheriſhes and protects you, flee from 
the juſt reſentment of an 121 8 and in- 


dignant people. 
6c We 
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% We are burthened with a heavy 
national debt.” Admitted. But from 
what cauſe has this debt originated? 
Was it from the intrigue and ambition 
of the Britiſh Court ? No! The author, 
once for all, will inſtance the American 
war, as the prolific ſource of factious 
complaints. It would be ſuperfluous 
to enter into a general view of its cauſe 
and effects. Suffice it to point out the 
prejudicial influence of faction on the 
councils and meaſures of Government. 
The following obſervation will apply 
to caſes, too many to be now enume- 
rated, and ſome of a very recent date. 

It is not a ſingular opinion that the 
grand tranſatlantic rebellion had ter- 
minated without much waſte of blood 
or treaſure, if our ungrateful American 
brethren, however ſupported by a 
neighbouring nation, had not been alſo 
ſupported by fraitors in this country. 
What encouragement, what advantages 
of communication, muſt they have de- 
rived from Britiſh patriots, from per- 

” ſons 


(#5 
ſons of the brighteſt talents, and whoſe 
fagacity could penetrate and develope 
the moſt private councils and plans of 
adminiſtration! No wonder, as our 
councils were anticipated, counteracted, 
and defeated at home, our arms ſhould 
be unſucceſsful abroad—and when 
ſome of our firſt Stateſmen mingled 
their tears over the fate of Montgomery, 
and exulted in the victories of Waſhing- 
ton. Immenſe was the acceſſion of debt 
to the national incumbrances from this 
unfortunate and long- continued conteſt. | 
It was procraſtinated by faction; to 
faction the bulk of this debt is to be 
imputed ; and not to the intrigue and 
ambition of Court-government, whoſe 
object was rather the happineſs and 
proſperity of this kingdom, and eventu- 
ally of its American dependencies. 
Blut the inceſſant complaints of a ſel- 
fiſh and factious people againſt all admi- 
niſtrations, reſemble the conduct of the 
Carthaginian armies, which in the mo- 
| | ment 
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ment of danger and trial, deſerted their 
General, and then crucified him becauſe 


he did not gain the victory. 


ws We hold, that a moral obligation 
« of providing for old age, helpleſs in- 


fancy, and poverty, is far ſuperior to 
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that of ſupplying the invented wants 
« of courtly extravagance, ambition, 
« and intrigue.” This doctrine ſeems 
well from the Chairman, a quondam 
Divine ; and which a ſuperficial obſer- 


ver would applaud ;—but it is hypocriſy 


and deceit. Old age, helplefs infancy, 
and poverty, havea bountiful proviſion 
in this country, unequalled in the uni- 
verſe. But perhaps the lower order of 
mechanics and labouring people are here 
intended.—** We have nothing to fear 


from the poor, for we plead their cauſe FE 


The common people, who make up the 


majority of the nation, are wanted in the 


ſcale of (edition ; but who are not yet in- 


ſenſible of the bleſſings of equitable and 

impartials laws, nor of the generous 11. 

dulgence of Government. For in per- 
H forming 


Ge 
forming the invidious taſk of raiſing the 
neceſſary ſupplies by additional taxes, the 
miniſter of finance is particularly ſcru- 
pulous in exempring He poor, as much 
as poſlible, om chi dc But 
do theſe charitable men practiſe what 
they would ſeem to approve and pro- 
mote? Do they remit any of their in- 
digent tenants rents? Or increaſe the 
price of their labourers? Not a doit ! 
« But they would feed them with a 
.neighbour's ewe-lamb ;” or ſay to the 
naked be ye clothed, and to the hungry 
be ye full, and leave them unrelieved. 
But there is another deſcription of men 
who are to be included under the deno- 
mination of poor. It has already been 
obſerved, that the poor and unfortunate, 
properly ſpeaking, have the moſt am- 
ple and comfortable proviſion. The 
| paſſage quoted, therefore, cannot relate 
to them. It muſt be zhoſe then who 
want money to laviſh in the ſupport of 
vanity, luxury, effeminacy, the ſplen- 
dor of dreſs, equipage, furniture, en- 


ter- 


* 
tertainments—and above all, to ſup- 
ply their exhauſted funds for gaming. 

The profuſion of modern patriots, 
creates new and preſſing neceſſities, 
which Honour points to cabal and rapa- 
city to ſupply. Hence their boundleſs and 
unwarranted purſuit of lucrativeemploy- 
ments, for the gratification of theſe un- 
manly paſſions. Hence the national 
union is interrupted. Hence not only the 
conliſtency of all public meaſures, but 
their vigor and expedition are weakened 
or thwarted. Thus a ſyſtem of politi- 
cal intereſt is eſtabliſhed among us for 
the end of diffipation. 

To ſupply the zvenzed wants of 
theſe demagogues, who are equally 
diſſolute in opinion and practice, is far 
ſuperior to the ſupplying of “ the in- 
e vented wants of courtly extravagance, 
e ambition, and intrigue.” There is 
an obſcurity in the meaning of the 
* invented wants of courtly extrava- 
« gance:” But obſcurity ſuits ſuch a 
dark and inſidious inſinua ion. If a 
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jealouſy for the peace and happineſs of 
a kingdom, if unwearied zeal and aſſi- 
duity to promote and preſerve its ho- 
nour and aggrandiſement, if caution 
and policy to defeat the treacherous 
ſtratagems and ſelfiſh purſuits of a 
needy and turbulent faction, be ambi- 
tion and intrigue—the terms are not 
miſapplied. Theſe principles, how- 
ever, exiſt, in their common accepta- 
tion, but not at court They exiſt in 

the friends of the French Revolution. 
Their “ aſtonithment ” will ceaſe 
when they are told, that no part, or 
* any members of our goverament, re- 
« probate the extinction of arbitrary 
« power in France, or wiſh to ſee it 
* reſtored.” We reprobate, however, 
the ſubverſion of the Rights of Man 
under the pretence and ſanction of that 
ſacred principle. We reprobate the in- 
dignity and outrage offered to the Roy- 
al Family. We reprobate the violent ex- 
tinction of the legitimate government 
Inſtead of procceding with temper and 
moderation, 


„ 


moderation, to meliorate it. We re- 
probate the French buccaniers for 
conſiſcating the property of individuals 
or bodies of men Property which, 
once ſettled and ſecured by the laws of 
the land, and confirmed by long poſſeſ- 
ſion, becomes inalienable. This is the 
general conſent of nations, and the 
univerſal voice of mankind. The 
French Revolution having been fraught 
with rapacity, diſloyalty, murder, cru- 
elty, and injuſtice, has and deſerves our 
hearty reprobation. 
It is the policy of courts and court- 
« government, to prefer enemies to 
friends, and a ſyſtem of war to that 
of peace, as affording more pretences 
* for places, offices, penſions, revenue, 
« and taxation; it is high time for the 
« people (here prudence ſuppreſſed 
what evil- diſpoſed minds are left to 
explore) © to look with circumſpection 
* to their own intereſts.” Mean, il- 
liberal, and unjuſt are theſe ſuggeſtions. 
— How — are thoſe ſpirits who 
attack 
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( 54) 
attack with poiſoned arrows, whom 
they can neither encounter or ſubdue 
by ſtrength of reaſon and juſtice.— 
What enemies are preferred to friends ? 
In what inſtance has a ſyſtem of war 
been preferred to that of honourable 
peace : But places, offices, and pen- 
flons are the grievances ! The two firſt, 
however, in the glaring abſence of ge- 
n2r0a:5 reli 10n,difintereſtednets and po- 
Iitical integrity in the governed, are eſ- 
ſeatial to the very exiſtence of govern- 
ment. The laſt are the well- earned re- 
muneration of eminent ſervices to the 
ſtate. e 

«© Thoſe who pay the expence, and 
* not thoſe who participate in the 
* emoluments ariſing from them, are 
« the perſons immediately intereſted in 
© the abolition of places, offices, and 
« penſions.” FHhen theſe reformers 
have feccerded | in their object, bey 
will, no doubt, with a public ſpirit, 
offer their ſervices in the different de- 
Fartments of the ſtate, without emolu- 


ment or reward! | 
| « We 
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We conſider the preſent opportu- 
© nity of the French Revolution as 2 
% moſt happy one for leſſening the 
* enormous load of taxes under which 
« this nation groans. Patriot offer- 
ings—chucch lands—the ſacred utenſils 
of the altar—the reduction of over- 
grown wealth even chartered rights 
and charitable inſtitutions, if productive, 
will all contribute to this great purpoſe. 
« If this is not done!“ -A menace is 
maniteſtly intended! here - but it is the 
menace of a Liliputian tribe againſt the 
invincible Gullivers of the Britiſh 
conſtitution. | 

Theſe pretended patriots wiſh to 
arrogate to themſelves a merit which 
the minifter has long ago anticipated. 
Has he not commenced a plan of 


liquidating the public debts? Why 


has he not credit for his good inten- 


tions, and confidence in his future 
conduct, which the paſt has ſo well 


deſerved? The finances of this country 


will be retrieved, and its happineſs and 


proſperity eſtabliſhed and ſecuied be- 
4 1 * 
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yond example, by the wiſdom, inte- 
grity, and unſhaken courage of the pre- 
ſent adniniſtration. 

% We think it alſo neceſſary to ex- 
e preſs our aſtoniſhment that a govern- 
„% ment, deſirous of being called free, 
« ſhould piefer connections with the 
ic moſt deſpotic and arbitrary power in 
« Europe.” Why not—if greater com- 
mercial advantages may be obtained ? 
Britain has no concern with any parti- 
cular mode of government in foreign 
countries. 

* Separated, as we happily are by na- 
tc ture, from the tumults of the con- 
« tinent, we reprobate all ſyſtems and 
46 intrigues which facrifice the bleſſings 
c of cur natural fituation.” Let us 
conſider how far theſe bleſſings are af- 
fected by continental tumults. The 
ambition of the Empreſs of Ruſſia is 
avowedly great; her dominions already 
are of a magnitude not generally known 
or conſidered. Her troops have evinced 
diſcipline and intrepidity inferior to 
none. The ſituation of ' this empire 

too 
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tos has ſuperior and peculiar advantages 
for the moſt extenſive commerce. If the 
Ruſſians cultivated traffic, they would, 
of courſe, regard their navy and ims 
prove it for it's protection; and which, 
in return, would ſupply it with expe- 
rienced ſailors. If the Empreſs then 
had been permitted to take poſſeſſion of 
the European territories of the Porte— 
with which, moſt likely, ſhe would 
not have been fatisfied—other neigh- 
bouring powers would, probably; ſoon 
fall into the vortex of her ambition. 
The Ruſſian armies and fleets, under 
the ſway of fierce ambition, and a de- 
fire of conqueſt, bearing proportion to 
the population, and the flouriſhing--- 
wide-extended trade of this boundleſs 
empire, would become a terror to a/ 
Europe. The author's heart, indeed, 
dilates with conſcious pride, when he 
pays this juſt tribute of diſtinction to 


our brave ſoldiers and intrepid tars— 


that, in valour and diſcipline, they 
greatly excel thoſe of all other nations 
| | * 1 
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in the world. But they are neither 
immortal nor invincible. If a far ſupe- 
rior fleet overſpread our channel—if a 
far ſuperior army approached our ſhores 
—would our cliffs protect us ?—What 
then would become of the bleflings 
te of our natural ſituation ?” When- 
ever the balance of power in Europe 
fails —Britain will become the firſt 
victim to triumphant ambition, to jea- 
louſy, and to revenge 

But the nation which we preſerved 
from impending fate, are infidels,— 
Cruel and preſumptuous men ! To 
graſp the ſceptre of Omnipotence, and 
to uſurp the diſtribution of eternal 
juſtice! Their religious tenets are 
amenable to the tribunal of God alone ! 

As men they claim from us, indjvi- 
dually, the offices of humanity. As a 
nation, on whoſe exiſtence the equili- 
brium in the ſcale of the powers of 
Europe depends, they demand, in poli- 
cy, the interference of an effectual 
arbitration. 
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In this important buſineſs, our admĩ- 
niſtration have acted with a ſpirit be- 
coming the dignity of their country, and 
with wiſdom and policy becoming their 
arduous and confidential ſituations. 

The events of negociations are often 
precarious; remonſtrances and argu- 


ments, drawn from reaſon and juſtice, 


upon theſe occaſions, often fail of their 
defired effect; but the miniſter, to 


prevent the calamities of war, and the 


effuſion of Britiſh blood, which had 
been probably the conſequence of a 
daſtardly conduct, had not only the 
wiſdom to propoſe equitable and ſalu- 
tary terms of peace, but evinced'a firm 
courage and reſolution to enforce them 
if obſtinately rejected. 

This ſmall iſland Has been ſaid to 
be the © fole arbiter of the affairs of 
* Chriſtendom.” Under this appropri- 
ate character, the Britiſh court never 
ſhone with greater luſtre, or acted with 
better effect. Virtue and temperance, 
general humanity and ſincerity, wif- 
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dom to plan, and courage to execute, 
are it's diſtinguiſhing gems, and which 
will make a ſplendid figure in the hiſ- 
torical cabinet of this country, 
The late diſpute reſpecting Nootka 
Sound, has afforded another example 
of the rancour and malignity of faction. 
The queſtion is not, of what magnitude, 
but whether any inſult or injury was 
offered or ſuſtained ? An individual, 
from a ſenſe of honour, and a tenacity 
of his right, will, with manlineſs, re- 
fent an inſult to the former—and will 
endeavour to protect from encroach- 
ment the latter, The ſenſe of national 
honour and right is, beyond compari- 
1on, greater than that of an individual. 
The firſt exceeds the laſt, in dignity and 
acuteneſs, far beyond the proportion of 
one to the whole of the people of this 
realm. If a Briton is ſo tenacious of 
his honour and his right—{ſhall Britain 
daſtardly ſubmit to an indignity and 
encroachment from any power upon 
tarth? 
#17 
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* js ?——we hold it to be nothing more 
4 or leſs than a national aſſociation.” 
This anſwer is very indefinite; but we 
may form ſome idea of this new- fan- 
gled government, from the tenor of 
the addreſs. Court- government is the 
reiterated ſubject of reprobation — 
conſequently a national aſſociation can 
mean no other kind of government, 
and is nothing more or leſs than an un- 
qualified democracy. 

The author, here, cannot forbear 
making a ſerious remark. He admits 
indeed, that an individual may, with 
perfect freedom, communicate his opi- 
nion in private, upon a /egal topic; but 
from the moment of publication, he aſ- 
ſumes a reſponſib lity for it to the pub- 
lic, who are intereſted u its effects. Let 
government, let the public gravely de- 
termine pon this important matter. 
To them the Aut! or appeais ! 

If the ſaid addreſs and declaration 
breathes the ſpirit of liberty, it is the 

1 liberty 
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liberty of licentiouſneſs and downright 
ſedition. 

From the feudal ſyſtem England 
6 is not yet free. As free as it can be, 
conſiſtent with abſolute un- oppreſſive 
property. But there are Lords—hated 
ſuperiority of rank 

With regard to the game laws 
they are ſalutary, and have a moral 
effect; they keep the poor from habits 
of idleneſs, which is the parent of 
diſhoneſty and plunder, and often leads 
to an ignominious end. They are made 
alſo, very properly, a ſource of re- 
venue. | 

What monopolies are here cenſured, 
and of numerous kinds” too, the 
Author is at a loſs to comprehend. 
Unleſs they are underſtood- to mean, 
that all merchants and tradeſmen, 
whether fools or knaves, whether in- 
duſtrious and fru zal, or idle and diſſi- 
pated, ſhould have an equal ſhare of 
cuſtom and profits apportioned to each : 


for it is a notorious fact, that many 
merchants 


( 3.3 
merchants and tradeſmen accumulate 
large fortunes, while great numbers 
become bankrupt. 

Particular privileges from letters pa- 
tent may be d:emed a monopoly. When a 
man has racked his brain, waſted his 
fortune, and a great part of his life, 
in the production of a work of ingenui- 
ty, and which proves of ſuperior utility 
to public and domeſtic purpoſes, it is 
a great hardſhip, that the King, to re- 
ward paſt, and to encourage future in- 
ventions of art, ſhould patronize him 
with an excluſive fale for a ſhort term 
of years, to repay his expences and his 
toil, and to provide for his family. 

The Indian trade is indeed circum- 
ſcribed. But the public derive an 
ample compenſation for the mo- 
nopoly. 1 25 

* Rejoicing, as we ſincerely do, in the 
freedom of others (of the French) till we 

ſhall happily accompliſh our own.” - 
It is a matter of aſtoniſhment how a 
parallel can be drawn between our free 
government | 
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government and the abſolute monarchy 
of France. Let us do juſtice to our 
civil and eccleſiaſtical polity: We 
enjoy the greateſt plenitude of freedom. 
—We enjoy a political conſtitution, 
ſuperior to all that hiſtory hath re- 
corded, or preſent times can boaſt. We 
enjoy a religious eſtabliſhment, which 
| breathes univerſal charity and toleration. 
An adminiſtration of juſtice that hath 
even filenced envy, and extends its 
protection to the poor and the great in 
an equal degree. Where each dwell 
ſafely, © every man under his vine, 
* and under his fig-tree,” and peace 
ſurrounds their habitations! Thele 
are bleſſings which every Engliſhman 
feels, and ought to acknowledge. Com- 
pare this picture with the moſt admired 
periods of the moſt admired countries, 
and its {ſuperiority will appear eminent- 
ly conſpicuous. A volume might be 


written in proof of this aſſertion, 
But 


1 

But there are defects irremediable in 
free governments. The liberty of pro- 
pagating the moſt licentious opinions is 
one of the grea ateſt. The diſeaſe is pad! 
but the cure would be fatal. | 

Thus freedom is compelled to admit 
an enemy, whcih under pretence and 
form of an ally, often proves fatal to 
her exiſtence. 1 a 

« As for riots and tumults, let thoſe 
© anſwer for them who endeavour to 
« excite and promote them.” Theſe 
republicans have pronounced the ſen- 
tence of their own condemnation. Ve 
labour to preſerve the public peace. 
They labour to diſturb it, and to break 
down every barrier of order, every 
reſtraint of law, by ſunning the ſenſe 
of the nation, and inſtigating an un- 
principled and miſinformed mob te 
ate of rapacity and rebellion. 

To watch the plots and artifices of 


the enemies of our Country, and to 
WE K © -  cruth 


( 66 h 
eruth the hydra of a mali 
—_ gnant and dan. 


* Theſe are our obi 
purſue it,” Jeck, 


and we will 


Aldenham, 
Spt. 9, 1791, 
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